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Good  heredity  and  pre- 
natal care  are  endow- 
ments against  needless 
eye  tragedies. 


Sight  for  Tomorrow 

“OIGHT  for  tomorrow — for  the  world  of  tomorrow!” 

O This  is  not  only  the  slogan  which  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  selected  to  con- 
form with  the  theme  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  but  it 
is  the  epitome  of  the  Society’s  whole  purpose.  This  year, 
with  the  lure  of  things  to  see  in  abundance  at  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  and  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  we  are  forcefully  reminded 
how  essential  the  sense  of  sight  is  to  enjoyment  as  well  as 
to  work. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  conjecture  how  many,  of  the 
thousands  traveling  eastward  and  westward,  owe  their 
blessing  of  sight  today  to  those  who  thought  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow  and  the  saving  of  sight  for  that  world.  The  So- 
ciety’s first  step,  as  a local  committee  in  1908,  was  an  effort 
to  ensure  sight  for  tomorrow  by  preventing  blindness  at 
birth  from  the  disease  known  as  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes.”  The 
campaign  to  eradicate  this  disease — ophthalmia  neona- 
torum— has  brought  about  a 75  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  infants  who  lose  their  sight  at  birth.  This  was 
accomplished  because  an  organized  program  was  carried  on 
to  save  sight  for  tomorrow. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  year,  we  have  used,  to 
illustrate  this  annual  report,  a series  of  pictures  which  will 
comprise  a panel  on  “Hygiene  of  the  Eyes”  in  the  Hall  of 
Medical  Science  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
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Headlines  in  Sight  Saving  in  1938 

Syphilis  Control  To  Reduce  Eye  Tragedies 

The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  recently  in  the 
campaign  for  the  control  of  syphilis  are  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  the  movement  for  protection  of  eyesight.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  took  ac- 
tive part  in  the  observance  of  National  Social  Hygiene  Day 
by  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that  syphilis  causes 
blindness;  and  by  taking  part  in  the  local  Social  Hygiene 
Day  meeting,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

It  is  encouraging  to  report  that  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
26  states  had  laws  requiring  pre-marital  Wassermann  tests, 
and  three  states  had  laws  requiring  Wassermann  tests  for 
all  expectant  mothers.  Although  it  is  a little  early  to  note 
the  effects  of  the  campaign  against  syphilis,  insofar  as  sight 
is  concerned,  ophthalmologists  in  one  state  visited  by  a 
representative  of  the  Society  commented  that  fewer  cases  of 
syphilitic  eye  involvements  are  coming  to  their  attention. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  reports  will  become  increasingly 
frequent. 

Continued  Need  for  Drive  on  “Babies’  Sore  Eyes” 

A slight  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  incidence  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  among  new  admissions  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind,  according  to  the  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Blind.  The  latest  report  shows  an  incidence 
of  7.4  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  previous  figure  of  6.7 
per  cent.  Fluctuations  during  the  past  few  years  may  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
reporting.  Since  1934,  when  this  Committee  initiated  the 
use  of  its  own  classification  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  the 
number  of  schools  and  day  classes  reporting  has  increased 
from  20  to  39. 
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Drops  in  the  eyes  at 
birth  prevent  "babies' 
sore  eyes." 


Eyesight  as  well  as  gen- 
eral health  should  be 
considered  in  the  pre- 
school age. 


Nursing  Activities  in  Sight  Conservation  Advance 

Nearly  500  nurses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
sent  educational  material  in  response  to  requests  made  to 
the  associate  for  nursing  activities  during  the  Biennial  Nurs- 
ing Convention  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  Society 
maintained  an  exhibit  at  this  convention  and  its  representa- 
tive held  39  individual  conferences.  A new  and  promising 
medium  for  reaching  groups  of  nurses  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Society  with  the  completion  of  its  talking  slide  film, 
“The  Nurse’s  Responsibility  in  Saving  Sight.” 

Another  forward-moving  step  has  been  the  appointment 
of  a Nursing  Advisory  Committee  to  formulate  a plan  for 
integrating  sight  conservation  in  various  phases  of  nursing. 

The  associate  for  nursing  activities  participated  in  insti- 
tutes on  sight  conservation  in  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  Illinois 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sight-Saving  Classes  Mark  Silver  Anniversary 

Sight-saving  classes  are  now  providing  a normal  educa- 
tion for  approximately  8,000  American  school  children  who 
have  such  seriously  defective  vision  that  they  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  regular  grades.  Steady  growth  in  the  number 
of  these  classes  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  in 
1913  has  brought  the  number  up  to  589  in  1938,  an  increase 
of  31  over  the  year  before. 

Because  of  the  continuous  need  for  specially  trained  teach- 
ers, the  Society  participated  in  1938  in  the  giving  of  summer 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  sight-saving  class  teachers 
and  supervisors  at  the  following  institutions:  University 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  New  York;  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Society’s  associate  director,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Hawaii  course,  also  took  part  in  a seminar  held  in  con- 
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The  school  plays  a part 
in  conserving  sight. 


Large-type  books,  spe- 
cial crayons  and  pen- 
cils, and  other  special 
equipment,  help  par- 
tially sighted  school 
children. 
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nection  with  the  Conference  of  New  Education  Fellowship 
which  met  in  Honolulu  last  summer,  and  conferred  fre- 
quently with  local  officials  concerning  problems  of  school 
lighting  and  other  aspects  of  conservation  of  vision. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  associate  director  had 
previously  visited  Hawaii  in  1932  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
sight  conservation  activities  and  to  recommend  a working 
program.  Based  on  these  recommendations,  during  the  past 
six  years  the  Territory  had  increased  the  number  of  its  sight- 
saving classes  from  one  to  six;  established  the  Territorial 
Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare;  employed  a medical  social 
service  eye  worker  and  field  workers  who  had  been  trained 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Society;  and  had  in  general 
incorporated  all  the  recommendations  presented. 

Radio  Transcription  Warns  of  Fourth  of  July  Dangers 

The  campaign  for  a safe  and  sane  observance  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  received  more  intensive  support  from  the  So- 
ciety in  1938  than  in  any  other  year.  In  addition  to  stimu- 
lating the  publication  of  articles,  editorials  and  cartoons  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  a message  concerning  the  dan- 
gers to  eyesight  from  the  use  of  fireworks  was  broadcast  in 
news  bulletins  from  more  than  300  radio  stations. 

The  outstanding  publicity  activity  in  this  campaign,  how- 
ever, was  the  preparation  of  a transcribed  radio  program 
used  by  200  broadcasting  stations  in  43  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  program  included  an  interview 
with  the  managing  director  by  an  associate  editor  of  “Time, 
the  Weekly  Newsmagazine,”  and  a dramatic  sketch  of  a 
typical  fireworks  accident  in  which  a child  is  injured.  Many 
stations  used  the  program  daily  for  an  entire  week  preceding 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Sight  Conservation  Goes  to  College 

I he  Eye  Health  Committee  of  the  American  Student 
Health  Association,  of  which  the  Society’s  associate  in 
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Good  study  facilities 
protect  eyesight. 


Periodic  health  exami- 
nation, including  the 
eyes,  saves  sight. 
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health  education  is  a member,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  eye  health  of  college  students,  and  has  done  much  to 
call  attention  to  eye  difficulties  in  adolescents  and  youth  of 
college  age. 

The  Society  maintained  an  exhibit  on  good  study  facili- 
ties for  college  students  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Student  Health  Association  in  New  York  City  last 
winter,  and  the  eye  health  of  college  students  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  of  the  Eye  Health  Committee  held  at 
the  same  time.  The  exhibit  at  the  meeting  created  a lively 
interest  in  the  subject  among  the  representatives  of  many 
colleges,  who  expressed  their  resolution  to  take  back  to  their 
schools  the  recommendations  set  forth,  and  to  institute  as 
many  improvements  in  study  facilities  as  possible. 

Teachers  Colleges  Work  for  Eye  Health 

A preliminary  report  on  “Eye  Health  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion” was  published  as  a result  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Teacher  Education  for  the  So- 
ciety. It  outlined  the  need  for  presenting  the  subject  of 
sight  conservation  to  teachers  as  a part  of  their  general 
preparation  for  teaching  and  recommended  the  inclusion 
of  sight  conservation  in  all  curricula  for  teachers. 

The  Society  co-operated  with  the  University  of  California 
in  offering  two  summer  courses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
associate  in  health  education:  Eye  Health  of  School  Chil- 
dren, designed  for  administrators  and  nurses  of  public 
schools;  and  Teacher  Education  and  Eye  Health,  which 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  six  teachers’  colleges 
and  one  state  department  of  education. 

Society  Helps  Industry  Prevent  Eye  Accidents 

During  the  year,  further  evidence  of  the  widespread  use 
of  the  Society's  material  designed  to  prevent  industrial 
blindness  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  from  the 
British  Safety  hirst  Association  in  England  and  the  Inter- 
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Health  and  safety  meas- 
ures protect  the  eyes 
in  industry. 


The  eyes  in  middle  life 
and  later  require  fre- 
quent examination. 


national  Labour  Office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  further- 
more, requests  for  the  Society’s  publications  on  industrial 
eye  hazards  were  received  from  Australia,  Belgium,  C anada, 
England,  France,  Hawaii,  Latvia,  Poland  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  from  practically  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Revision  of  the  Society’s  handbook  for  safety  engineers 
and  others  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
industry  was  undertaken  during  the  year,  and  it  is  expected 
that  publication  of  a new  edition  early  in  1939  w ill  make 
available  to  industry  generally  the  methods  of  protection  in 
industry  which  have  been  found  most  successful  in  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

To  the  already  long  list  of  organizations  with  which  the 
Society  is  co-operating  in  nation-vude  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  eyes  of  workers,  there  was  added  during  the  past  year 
the  Council  on  Industrial  Health  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  National  Manufacturers  Association,  and 
the  National  Conservation  Bureau. 

Co-operation  with  Medical  and  Social  Work 
Groups  Advances 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  San  Francisco,  the  Society  presented  the 
exhibit,  “The  Doctor  Saves  Sight  Throughout  Life.”  More 
than  200  physicians  registered  here  to  receive  further  in- 
formation on  the  Society’s  program.  As  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  the  Society  co-oper- 
ated with  the  Social  Security  Board  in  a separate  exhibit  on 
the  causes  of  blindness. 

For  the  first  time,  the  subject  of  “Prevention  and  Social 
Treatment  of  Blindness”  w-as  included  as  a separate  section 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  addition  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  exhibit  booth,  the  Society  took  ac- 
tive part  in  the  program  itself  through  staff  representation, 
and  provided  consultation  service  for  visiting  social  service 
workers. 
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Eye  Institute  Trains  Prevention  of  Blindness  Workers 

The  second  Institute  on  Eye  Health  conducted  by  the 
Society  was  attended  by  19  students  representing  agencies 
in  nine  cities  of  six  states  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Medi- 
cal instruction  and  clinical  observation  were  provided  by  a 
local  ophthalmologist,  and  general  administration  of  the  In- 
stitute was  in  the  charge  of  the  Director  of  Prevention,  New 
\ ork  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  whose  services  were 
made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  training  was  offered  to 
prepare  workers  to  carry  on  the  sight  conservation  aspects 
of  the  work  in  which  their  agencies  are  engaged. 

Public  Uses  Society’s  Educational  Media 

Approximately  450,000  of  the  Society’s  pamphlets  were 
distributed  during  the  past  year. 

Twenty-six  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii 
are  using  32  copies  of  the  Society’s  film,  “Preventing  Blind- 
ness and  Saving  Sight,”  which  are  on  deposit  in  visual 
education  departments  of  state  universities.  The  total 
film  audience  was  estimated  at  200,000  at  1,520  showings. 
Uruguay  also  borrowed  a film  for  1939. 

In  co-operating  with  local  groups,  the  Society  provided 
176  mounted  displays  for  use  in  approximately  100  local  ex- 
hibits, and  loaned  units  for  22  other  conventions,  fairs,  etc. 

More  than  12,000  of  the  Society’s  posters  were  distrib- 
uted. The  Society’s  visual  education  material  was  extended 
to  the  following  groups:  schools  and  universities;  organiza- 
tions such  as  health,  industrial,  sight  saving,  Lions  Clubs, 
optical  companies,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  doc- 
tors and  nurses;  and  to  others. 

In  Memoriam,  1938 

Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Honorary  Vice-President. 
Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Snyder  and  Dr.  Harry  V.  Wurdemann,  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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Summary  of  Finances 


Expenses  during  1938 

Administration 

Education  and  Public  Information 

Field  Service 

Editorial  Research 

Publications  . . 

Extension  (Fund  Raising)  . 
Co-operative  Projects  . . . • 

Special  Project— Talking  Slide  Film 
Retirement  Plan— premiums,  etc. . 
Total  Expenses,  1938  . 

Income  during  1938 
Donations 

New  ....  $10,505.18 

Renewal  . . . 69,624.91 

Memberships 

New  ....  $ 636.60 

Renewal  . . . 14,545.04 

Interest  on  Endowment  and  Reserve 

Funds  

Share  of  income  distributed  by 
Wendel  Foundation 
Income  from  trust  fund — Clemen- 
tine Farr  Duff 

Sale  of  publications,  subscriptions  to 
Sight-Saving  Review , etc.  . 

Total  Income,  1938  . 


$37,063.48 

45.964.79 
16,208.46 

8,657.22 

11,562.94 

24,925.18 

19.545.79 
3,000.00 
2,423.57 


$80,130.09 

15,181.64 

14,374.17 

11,250.00 

502.97 

5,096.56 


Excess  of  expenses  over  income,  1938  . 


$169,351.43 


126,535.43 
$ 42,816.00 


Total  resources  at  December  31,1937,  including  mort- 
gages, securities,  and  real  estate,  at  book  value  $389,594.52 
Withdrawn  from  Reserve  Fund  to  meet  excess  of 


expenses  over  income  during  1938  ....  42,816.00 

Total $346,778.52 

Net  additions  to  Endowment,  Reserve,  and  Special 
Projects  Funds  during  1938  from  legacies,  life 

memberships,  and  special  gifts 83,548.14 

Total  resourcesat  December  3 1,1938,  including  mort- 
gages, securities,  and  real  estate,  at  book  value  $430,326.66* 


* This  does  not  include  a Trust  Fund  established  during  1938  under  the 
Will  of  Clementine  Farr  Duff  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  the  Society's  1/40  share 
in  the  unliquidated  properties  of  the  Wendel  Foundation,  and  the  Society's 
interest  in  various  estates  in  the  course  of  administration. 
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The  foregoing  statement  is  based  on  the  report  of  Fred- 
erick Fischer,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  by  whom  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  were  audited.  A copy  of  the  report  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

The  Managing  Director  is  required  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  submit  a detailed  statement  of  proposed  expendi- 
tures and  to  account  for  all  sums  spent  within  the  budget 
limitations.  Vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expenditure. 

The  value  of  a national  program  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision  is  being  increas- 
ingly recognized  and  growing  numbers  of  individuals  and 
groups  are  turning  to  this  Society  for  counsel  and  advice. 
To  meet  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  service,  the  Board 
of  Directors,  as  in  the  past,  approved  the  use  of  part  of  the 
reserve  funds  for  current  purposes.  Through  receipt  of 
special  gifts  and  bequests  the  resources  of  the  Society  at 
book  value  were  increased,  nevertheless,  by  340,732.14. 

The  Directors  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generosity  and 
confidence  which  have  placed  these  funds  in  their  care  for 
the  Society’s  work.  It  is  their  constant  purpose  to  main- 
tain a sound  financial  condition,  and  they  believe  that 
satisfaction  should  be  found  in  the  situation  as  disclosed 
by  this  report. 


Form  of  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  a 
corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

Dollars 

for  its  corporate  purposes. 
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